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As a usual thing, I have begun my annual reports to you 
by a brief review of the Association’s position. This, this year, 
I am omitting, because the assault now being carried on against 
the Indians by our federal government is so menacing and has 
gone so far that I must devote all the time allowed me to 
telling you about it. 


What has become so painfully clear that we can no longer 
avoid it is that our government has embarked upon essentially 
the same program towards Indians that, not long ago, Russia 
carried out upon the kulaks. This program, we believe, is the 
work of relatively inconspicuous, theoretically subordinate 
officials, to whom the ignorance and good intentions of higher, 
theoretically responsible officials, serve as useful paving stones. 

Our federal policy does not actually aim to destroy the 
bodies of living Indians—although, as recent U.S. Public Health 
Service reports show, that is one of its by-products—but to 
disintegrate their communities, their hopes, their very souls, 
and to create as the end result broken creatures who will not 
be white men, obviously, but who will no longer be recog- 
nizably Indians and hence will be from the point of view of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as good as dead. In a bitter, shock- 
ing example of man’s inhumanity to man, the “Indian problem” 
is to be erased by liquidating the Indians. 

These generalizations need —— + I could cite evi- 
dence indefinitely. As an instance, let us at a few examples 
of present Indian Bureau and rtment of the Interior 
policy in regard to the sale of all Indian land. I shall begin 
with a matter to which, at the request of the Indians concerned, 
we have been devoting some little atrention, the story of the 
Northern Cheyennes in Montana. 


As background, let’s note that these Indians rank among 
the truly heroic small peoples of the world. More advanced, 
aboriginally, than many of the Plains Indian tribes, possessors 
of a rich, proud tradition and of a remarkable system of law 
and government that has been the subject of much admirin 
study, they also had a profound devotion to their island 
So great was their devotion that in the face of the whole power 
of the United States they made their famous march from Okla- 
homa back to Montana. Neither defeat, imprisonment, torture, 
starvation, nor imminent death made them pause. Their 
women and children fought aad died along with the men, until 
their heroism conquered the nation’s conscience and they won 
back—they though< forever—a piece of their ancient home. It 
never occurred to those dedicated souls that mealy-mouthed 


time-servers spouting pious expressions of good will might, in 
the end, steal that dear, hard-won soil from them irrevocably. 

This tribe has some income from cattle and timber. In the 
past, it has spent altogether $50,000 of tribal monies to keep 
its land intact by buying individual allotments coming up for 
sale. Its members and officers keenly realize that they can never 
develop a stable economy and a decent way of life for the 
people as a whole unless they can keep the land. The land is their 
mother. It is their home. It is the means of farming, running 
cattle, growing timber, the sites for houses to live in, the sites 
for factories, industries. Without land, there is nothing for any 
people, except possibly gypsies, but scatteration and an end to 
its existence as a people. 

So the Cheyennes have been making special efforts to hang 
on to their reservation. In this they were encouraged about a 
year and a half ago, when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
himself told them publicly that he would do everything possible 
to help tribes to hold their land. Last spring they saw that a 
large number of pieces of their reservation would be coming 
up for sale shortly, and they began making preparations. 

In August they decided, for various reasons, to liquidate 
their tribal steer enterprise. In the resolution authorizing this, 
they requested an audit, which appeared an innocuous, routine 
procedure, and they stated with strong emphasis that their 
reason for selling the cattle-at-that-parti time was to-get 
funds with which to buy in the Cheyenne allotments due 
shortly to be offered for sale. For this purpose, they appro- 
priated forty thousand dollars. 

The sale was held on October 28th. At that time, the 
$40,000 were still tied up by their trustee. The tribe was unable 
to bid, and some 10,000 acres were sold to non-Indians. These 
included what is known as the Bixby Tract, a group of allot- 
ments belonging to members of the Bixby family, situated in 
the heart of the reservation, and which the Tribe had especially 
selected for purchase. 

After the sale, the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council sent 
us a copy of the resolution they had passed on October 14th, 
asking the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to postpone the sale 
until they could have the use of their funds. This resolution 
their superintendent, dedicated as he is to the tribe's welfare, 
refused to approve. It went ignored. 

This Association protested the holding of the sale to the 
Secretary of the Interior, as did the Senators and Congressmen 
from Montana. In the answer I received, I was informed that 
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the Bureau “emphasized its willingness to assist the tribe in 
acquiring any key tracts or other tracts affecting the use of 
adjoining lands ... ,” but that no such tracts were involved 
in ‘last October’s sale. Another communication from the De- 
partment, which has only just come in, re-emphasizes that loss 
of the Bixby Tract will not affect the use of adjoining lands, 
and supports this with convincing physiographic details. This 
information directly conflicts with what we have been getting 
from tribal officials and local, non-Indian observers. At this 
moment, I cannot resolve the conflict. 


I repeat, however, what I wrote to the Secretary of the 
Interior on February 25th. Here is a startling, new doctrine, 
that while officials might consider permitting the Tribe to buy 
in “key tracts,” under no circumstances may the Tribe act to 
retain land that is simply useful, profitable property. Hence, 
it is not to be considered that a tribe, with an expanding popula- 
tion, should buy back a central unit of its reservation and make 
thousands of acres of good land available to Indians. No. Indians 
were not using it when the sale started. It was fenced. Let it go. 
If they are prevented from using it, they don’t need it. Of this 
doctrine, in my letter I said, “We could call this line of argument 
childish, or plain silly, were it not a functional part of an 
obvious, sinister pattern.” 

I was also told that the proposed purchases by the tribe 
were contrary to its constitution, and that anyway the money 
could not have been released since the requested audit had yet 
to be made. That this line of argument was horsefeathers is 
shown by the fact that I was informed also that on further con- 
sideration the authorities had changed their minds, and that 
the money had now been made available for future land 
purchases. 

I was told, also, that the tribe had had in hand the sum of 
$10,000, but made no attempt to use it. The sales ended on 
October 28. On October 10, eighteen days before the deadline, 
the tribe appropriated this money, specifying that it be used 
to buy the Bixby Tract and a few other allotments. The tribal 
officials tell me, they asked the superintendent to authorize 
them to borrow the $10,000 from a bank, so that they might 
have it ready. This he did not—I believe could not—do. They 
wrote to Washington, asking for this authority. Washington 
refused it. According to the last word received from the Depart- 
ment, on October 22 the superintendent informed the Tribal 
Council that the money was available. 


In the six days remaining, white men would certainly 
have been able to get their bids in. Why did not the tribe? 
Their officers write me that they never did know they had the 
money. The Department assures me of the reverse. What is 
cleat is that these people desperately wanted to use their money 
to try to save that central piece of land—I avoid the term “key” 
with its special meanings—yet did not. They seem to have 
been hopelessly adulieel. Welhingsen. I gather, proffers this 
failure as showing some insincerity or frivolity on the part of 
the tribal officers. It seems to me, rather, a beautiful example 
of the ignorance, confusion, and pathetic need of guidance that 
makes our Indians so helpless when the great Indian Bureau 
decides to choke them off. 


Now the Indians write us that they still have neither the 
$10,000 nor the $40,000, and they believe that they are being 
punished for having called upon their congressional delegation 
and us. This may not be true, but it is what they believe. Mean- 
time the Bureau has sent a so-called “study team” to look into 
the matter. This team, two men, spent ninety minutes with the 
President of the Tribal Council, who has only a limited com- 
mand of English, spoke briefly with one Council member, 
refused to look at the documents and exhibits that had been 


prepared or meet with the Secretary of the Council and others 
who were waiting to see them, did not go out to the Bixby 
Tract, and departed. 

There is a case history. Every device of obstruction with 
which a powerful arm of government can block and bewilder 
ill-educated, poor people has been brought into play, justified 
before the public by half-truths, misrepresentations, and some- 
thing remarkably close to plain lying. The Cheyennes write me 
that the government wants them to draw up a program before 
it will give them their money, but meantime, it continues to 
sell the land on which their program could be based. They write 
“We need help.” They certainly do. 

I think you will all agree with me that there is only one 
reasonable and honorable thing for the Department of the 
Interior to do, and that is cancel the sale of the heart of the 
Cheyennes’ reservation and permit the tribe to buy that land. 
Since the government itself prevented the biggest potential 
buyer from bidding, I suggest that the sale is illegal. 

I want to mention briefly a few more instances illuminat- 
ing present federal policy towards Indian land and economy. 
The Omahas of Nebraska have a proud history and a miserable 
present. They are desperately poor, and have had no help at all 
until very recently in creating a plan to develop even a sub- 
sistence economy. In recent months, they have solicited the help 
of the University of Nebraska and of this Association in devel- 
oping a program. Last December 11, their tribal council peti- 
tioned the Secretary of the Interior to halt sales of their land 
until they could work out a program and get it going. During 
the previous year, they pointed out, 8,000 acres of Nebraska 
Indian land passed into non-Indian ownership, and 3,000 more 
were then due to be sold. Such rapid erosion of the very base 
on which economic plans must be made frustrates all planning. 

Not long after that, the Blackfeet of Montana asked the 
Secretary to declare a moratorium on “supervised sales” of 
Blackfeet land, that is, the sales of lands of Indians admittedly 
not competent to manage their own affairs, to arrange for 
Indian owners of adjacent lands to buy lands being offered 
for sale, and to have a joint Blackfeet-government committee 
study the whole effect of such sales upon the tribal future. 

At about this time, too, the Midwestern Intertribal Coun- 
cil, representing the tribes of North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska, sent in a general protest against the present rapid 
selling off of Indian land, which in the past few years has lost 
3 percent—six—nine—twelve percent of all that remains to 
one Plains tribe after another. 

To all of these protests and appeals the Department of the 
Interior replied in essentially the same terms. It admired the 
Indians’ desire to promote their economies and help themselves, 
it desired to help them, but under no circumstances would it 
do anything to halt the sales of land. These sales were requested 
by the owners, they were conducted only when the Department 
determined that they were in the best interests of the owners, 
to halt them was to deprive the owners of their freedom while 
to give the tribes preferential rights to buy up the tracts (that 
is, those that have any funds to buy with) might mean that 
some of the owners did not receive as good a price as they 
might otherwise. No matter what the effect of these sales upon 
the whole community, the individuals’ rights are paramount. 

For reasons that I shall explain in a moment, I call this 
“the hoop snake argument.” 

This assertion of paramount individual rights and best 
interests is fraudulent. To cite a single instance, we have the 
case of a poor old Blackfeet woman whose land was sold for 
her. She was then persuaded to spend the ter part of what 
she received, no less than five thousand dollars, for an automo- 
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bile. She cannot drive it. To date she has not even got to ride 
in it. She continues in her poverty. 

Most of these “supervised sales” and many others are made 
reluctantly, unhappily, under the whip of dire poverty, cold, 
starvations. Let us look at the Blackfeet again, as they were at 
the peak of this hard, long winter that still lingers on the 
northern Plains and mountains. A school teacher says, “Malnu- 
trition is showing up more than last year in the children. In 
many cases the only meal they get is here from the school Junch 
program.” Here is a woman who says she gets $20 relief every 
fifteen days for nine people. A man gets $11.50 for three for 
fifteen days. Another man reports that every two weeks he 
gets five hours’ work feeding cattle. A woman says, “When I 
was at Cushman with TB they wouldn’t give general assistance 
to my husband and kids. They told him to work and there is no 
work. We had to sell our land to eat. The Indian Bureau is 
starving us to get our land.” 


Hear those last words, for there is the answer, there are 
the “freedom” and the “paramount rights” of which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior smugly prates. The more land is sold, the 
more nearly impossible it is to build a tolerable economy, hence 
the more people become desperately poor, so poor that they 
will sell their land in order to stay alive one more year. This 
is the hoop snake. It takes its tail in its mouth and rolls on and 
on, and if it runs into you, you discover that its sting is deadly. 

This doctrine of the “paramount right of individuals” is 
something new. I served for some time on my home town’s city 
planning commission, and I can assure you that it does not 
obtain in ordinary, American municipalities, There are many 
things an individual cannot do with his property, he is limited 
as to what he may build on it, as to whether or not business 
may be conducted on it. These limitations often have the effect 
of limiting or preventing sales, and in other cases, of preventing 
the individual from realizing as much from a sale as he 
might have. 

Thus we subordinate individuals to the community, even 
though these individuals have obtained their land solely 
through their own enterprise, initiative, and toil. Allotted 
Indians, however, own their land by virtue of membership in 
their tribe, which originally owned it. Their obligation to the 
common welfare, therefore, is much greater. This insistence on 
individual rights, in fact, is a doctrine of convenience, a newly 
forged weapon for destroying Indians, and nothing more. 

I would like at this point to give you a series of quotations 
of the nice things the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has said about Indian progress and economy, but time forbids. 
The words are wonderful, but where are the deeds? Those that 
we can find, work in exactly the opposite direction. 

The people who have been most able to improve their 
economy are the Navajos, and heaven knows they need it— 
but note, they are doing so with their own funds, and they 
dispose of funds with which no other tribal treasury can com- 
pare. We like to think of the Navajos as secure, their land 
owned tribally and therefore safe, their splendid efforts at 
self-help backed by the personal knowledge and sympathy of 
the Commissioner. It surprised me, then, to find them being 
threatened. 

Here is a quotation from the Journal of the Navajo Tribal 
Council for last February 12: “The General Superintendent . . . 
pointed out that the initiative which the Tribe has taken in 
assuming responsibility (this means financial responsibility ) 
for the management of its affairs should ease any pressures 
for termination legislation—whereas if the Tribe did nothing 
there would probably be such pressure.” 

What pressure? From where? What legislator has ever 


hinted that the Congress might vote to terminate a tribe half 
of whose members today do not even speak English? The 
pressure will come from the Indian Bureau, from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, for this is only the other side of the coin 
we have been looking at. Its justification is House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, which the present administration embraces as 
a “mandate” to de-Indianize the Indians and, as I said at the 
beginning of this talk, to liquidate the Indian problem regard- 
less. So long as that Resolution stands, no matter how clear it 
is that in the meantime Congress has reversed its policy, these 
ardent terminationists will continue to act upon it. 

This is a second offensive, the form of which has become 
increasingly clear in the last half year. It is based upon a fine 
disregard for truth. It recognizes that influential Congressmen 
and Senators have rejected forced termination, and will accept 
the dissolution of the Indian rights of any tribe only if that 
tribe explicitly desires it. In 1953, bribery and coercion were 
used to obtain the consent of the Klamaths and Menominees 
to termination. Now the plan is to frighten tribes into ir. 

We have such general, indefinite remarks as that which 
their general superintendent made to the Navajos. We have a 
gathering at Phoenix, Arizona, at which officials of rank 
“advised” the assembled tribes that they had better prepare for 
termination—it is going to come—they should have their plans 
ready. Frighten them into planning on it, and it will not be 
too hard, then, to give this group and that the little extra push 
that will lead it to consent to its own destruction in the belief 
that by so consenting it can salvage something. 

And this is being done. In the present-day United States 
Indian Service—so-called—there are hatchet men who know 
that the way to promotion and pay is through terrifying small, 
weak, poor tribes into accepting termination. About one shock- 
ing example I must, at this time, be unspecific and incomplete. 
I can only say that an Indian Bureau employee had the in- 
credible gall to tell one impoverished group that it is “on the 
Congressional termination calendar,” and that its only hope, 
therefore, is to beat Congress to it by bringing in a “good” 
termination bill of its own. The unfortunate Indians have 
bought this horrifying bill of goods, at least temporarily. There 
is nothing about this tribe to lead an impartial observer to 
conclude that termination will bring the great majority of its 
members anything but ruin. 

Getting more specific, hear what happened early this 
year to the Fort Sill Apaches, a tiny band of 104 Indians whose 
fathers, after military defeat and imprisonment, were settled 
near Anadarko in Oklahoma. The people are ignorant and poor, 
ending of the trust status of their land would probably mean 
that most of them would lose it, yet they have considerable 
potential. Alan Houser, one of the best of living Indian artists, 
is a member of the tribe. 

On January 7 of this year, a notice was mailed to all 
members of the tribe, calling them to a meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the Area Office and of the Washington Office. 
The notice said, “The purpose of this meeting is to consider 


' ways and means of bringing about social and economic improve- 


ment for the Fort Sill Apache Tribe.” 

On January 23rd the tribal leaders were unexpectedly 
summoned by telephone to a meeting with Bureau officials. At 
that meeting they received the staggering information that the 
purpose of the tribal meeting was to discuss a termination bill. 

At the January 25th meeting a draft bill, all ready to go, 
was laid before the Indians. They tell us that they objected, 
and made ready to vote against any such thing. Whereupon, 
they report, their Area Director told them that “the law was 
already passed on termination. There is nothing much you can 
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do about it. You Apaches may as well accept now and get what 
you want since you may get nothing later.” 

Later, in February, the tribe met without officials present, 
and voted unanimously against termination. 

Actually, there was some preparation of the ground for 
this remarkable move. In September, 1957, the same official 
from Washington who met with the tribe in January, visited 
the Chairman of the tribe and told him, “I came here to let 
you know the government is going to turn you Apaches loose. 
There is nothing you can do... .” That was the beginning of 
the application of fear. 

Fortunately, these Indians refused to jump into the trap. 
They were—and still are—frightened, but they are prepared 
to fight. They have appealed to us for help, and we are helping 
them. Right now, they are afraid that the bill to terminate them 
has been introduced and will go through without their ever 
hearing about it. The fact of the matter is that there is no 
such bill, it exists only as a mimeographed job, turned out by 
icily calculating bureaucrats with the intention of frightening 
the resistance out of ignorant people. This little story, in fact, 
is the history of a tissue of lies. 

Now we have just received word of the proposed applica- 
tion to the Omahas and Winnebagos of Nebraska of another 
technique for creeping termination. This is, on grounds of 
mean thrift, to remove the agency that serves them to a large, 
conveniently distant city and transfer as many federal services 
as possible to local agencies. What kind of service they are 
likely to get from local agencies can be seen in their police 
situation. Under Public Law 280, all police power over these 
reservations is vested in the state and counties. Furthermore, 
most unusually, these two tribes pay taxes to the state on their 
trust lands. Yet they receive no law enforcement, except for 
the occasional arrest and sentencing of young Indians who have 
the temerity to challenge the existing, local, non-Indian political 
organizations. 

The way this type of withdrawal works towards termina- 
tion can be seen in those unfortunate, beggared, illiterate Utah 
bands that were made non-Indians by act of Congress in 1953. 
Federal services stop. The agency is remote. Then it is argued 
that the Indians are getting no good out of their Indian status 
anyway, so why not call it all off? This is the blackboard tech- 
nique; you get rid of what you don’t want by rubbing it off 
the board. This threat is now poised against those two Nebraska 
tribes, with whom we have been having most heartening con- 
tacts. We shall, of course, join them in doing whatever can be 
done to frustrate the proposed move. 

You know, it is painful to find how many different kinds 
of skullduggery we have before us for analysis, and to realize 
that all this is a part of our own, American government. 

All of this kind of thing is made possible and is justified 
by the “mandate” of House Joint Resolution 108. If we want 
to reverse it, put an end to it, establish a policy of humanity 
and hope, Indians and non-Indians must join in insisting that 


Congress cancel that declaration of policy by adopting, instead, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, with its positive, constructive 
policy, and back it with sound, working legislation to solve 
the Indian land problem. 

It is a confession of vacancy of mind to see termination 
as the only thing in the Indians’ future. This is the outlook of 
people unable really to think, incapable of imagining that a 
group of Indians, as such, can make its way into the indefinite 
future as independent, truly equal, useful, progressive citizens. 
We see the great Navajo tribe steadily modernizing its way of 
life, strengthening its system of government, reaching for edu- 
cation of every kind, building for an ever greater state of true 
competence without any thought of ceasing to exist as a people. 

Another tribe more fortunate than most in the possession 
of relatively ample funds is the Southern Ute. Their recent 
Progress Report says at one point, “This report is submitted as 
evidence that the Southern Utes are gradually fitting themselves 
to take over management of their tribal estate with a minimum 
of federal supervision. What we can do ourselves, we are doing. 
We are hiring others to do those skilled tasks for which mem- 
bers of the tribe lack training and which cannot be done by the 
Indian Service. More and more, Southern Utes working with 
our skilled employees and BIA staff members are learning the 
problems of management. We are confident that we are making 
progress toward the time when we can assume all management 
responsibility.” 

Now, those people are not talking of termination or reloca- 
tion or of the end of the Southern Utes. They are talking in 
terms of self-sufficiency, responsibility, and authority, and they 
are talking of these things as Indians and as members of their 
tribe. Are we white men incapable of letting such people win 
through to their goal? 

But those are lucky Indians. Up in the Great Plains, the 
winters are hellish, the snow drives, the wind and cold are 
everywhere. If your walls, your floor, or your roof leak—as they 
so often do in Indian shacks—if you cannot keep the stove red 
hot with lavish fuel, you have misery, and in the end, with 
your hunger, you have sickness, even death. Up there the federal 
officials have declared war on hope. 

A while back I had a letter from Mrs. Tyndall, secretary 
of the Omaha Tribe. In it she wrote, “It is a cold wintry day 
out, there is wailing from an Indian home, an old Grandmother 
has died. Last week there were subzero temps, as low as 22 
below. The wintry blasts blowing over the plains and the 
starving Indians. Many of our people have died this winter. 
A cold, sad, hard winter for my people. Thank God for organi- 
zations such as yours and for the We Shake Hands program. 
Maybe some day-——things will not be so. Why are le so 
blind uncaring, especially those in the National Office? How 
can they think as they do? When conditions are as they are on 
the reservations and we have people who can neither read nor 
speak the English language. Who answers for them?” 

I can think of nothing to add to her words. 
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HERE IS THE AUTHENTIC VOICE OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN - 


—speaking from the heart. The crisis that confronts the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska—once powerful Plains Indians—and their 
present state of agonized balance between new hope and old despair, has led the Tribal Chairman, Mr. Alfred Gilpin, to 
make an almost perfect expression of Indian fears and aspirations. Any American must surely want to see these aspirations 
realized, and an end to the fear engendered by a bureaucratic policy of destruction. Mr. Gilpin, an American Indian, an 
American citizen, is speaking to all his fellow-countrymen. Hear him.—Oliver La Farge 


REPORT TO THE OMAHA TRIBE 
By Alfred Wayne Gilpin, Chairman 
Omaha Tribal Council, Macy, Nebraska 


Observer at a meeting held at the Paxton Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska, April 15, 16, 1958 attended by the following Bureau 
of Indian Affairs officials: Mr. Leon Langan, Assistant to Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C.; Mr. Homer 
Jenkins, Chief Program Officer; Mr. Donald Thompson, Man- 
agement Analyst; Dr. Ben Reifel, Director, Aberdeen Area; 
Mr. Allen M. Adams, Superintendent, Winnebago Indian 
Agency; a Mr. Ullman, and a Mr. Miller. 


What can I say to my Omaha people? That is my main 
question. For two nights I have stayed awake, looking for 
honest thoughts and true words to say. I knew my Omaha 
people would be afraid when they heard that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was thinking of making a great change in 
their lives. It is a poor life, but it is the only one they have 
to live. The only changes that will not frighten my Omaha 
people are the changes they make themselves. These respected 
officials of the Bureau of Indian Affairs told me my people 
do not have to be afraid. I stayed awake, trying to know if 
I could tell them there was nothing to fear. I cannot tell my 
people that. These honored officials met in Omaha April 15 
and 16 to talk about whether it would be good administration 
to transfer many services to the county and state, and perhaps 
to move our Indian Agency away from the Reservation. When 
I heard that the officials were meeting about such a serious 
thing, I asked to be allowed to sit with them when they 
talked. They graciously said I could. I did, for two whole 
days. The officials said they would consult the people before 
any changes were made. They are being true to their word. 
They are consulting. But I have to say this: after the people 
have been consulted, I am afraid the changes will be made, 
_even if the people do consent to them or not. I think, probably, 
in Washington, D.C., someone has already decided that the 
changes will make for a cheaper administration. I think these 
respected officials are telling my people about how their life 
is to be changed, not asking whether they want it changed. 

I do not think Congress is going to pass a law terminating 


the Omaha Tribe. I think the Bureau of Indian Affairs is going 
to terminate the tribe by taking away the Agency services and 
selling our Omaha lands. I say, most humbly, to the respected 
officials, that cheaper administration, even better administra- 
tion, is not everything. The good and happiness of the people 
is everything. My poor Omaha people have lived in helplessness 
for a long time under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They were 
taken care of in a way that made them forget to take care of 
themselves. Today, they are just waking up . . . just rubbing 
their eyes .. . and beginning to hate this helplessness. Today 
my Omaha people are beginning to fight and to hold what is 
left of their land, planning hoy. co use the land well. They 
are beginning to go into County and State politics to protect 
their American rights. They are beginning to do for them- 
selves the things that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has always 
done for them. My Omaha people are just beginning to feel 
strong and proud, the way they used to feel before they were 
made humble and weak. Soon they will be able to say to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, We can take care of ourselves now. 
We do not want you. Why does the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
pick this moment to say it does not want the Omaha people? 


The Omaha Tribal Council has asked the Association on 
American Indian Affairs and the University of Nebraska to 
cooperate in working out a long-range plan for this Omaha 
community. My people want to see the day when they will 
not need the special services of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and this plan will make the day come. I say to these honored 
officials that any transferral of services, any termination of our 
Agency, should be part of this long-range plan for the Omaha 
people, by the Omaha people; it should not be planned for 
them. If the Bureau of Indian Affairs makes big changes in 
my people’s lives, they will remember the lawlessness that 
came after PL 280 and they will be afraid, they will sink down 
lower. If my Omaha people are allowed to make their own 
change, they will feel brave, they will face the future standing 
up straight. 


LIVE AND LET US LIVE 
Speech by Carl Whitman, Jr., Chairman 
Three Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold, New Town, North Dakota 


I feel highly honored and I consider this a rare privilege 
indeed to participate in your meeting here. ( Annual Meeting, 
Association on American Indian Affairs, April 22, 1958). 

Evidently, I was born with an inherent knack for getting 
into trouble, and also into the most unusual situations. My 
position as tribal Chairman of the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota has not helped any either and the very fact that 
I got into the Tribal Council is proof enough of this trait that 


I possess. 


Recently, I went down to Nebraska to see how the We 
Shake Hands project sponsored by the Association on American 
Indian Affairs was progressing on the Omaha and Winnebago 
reservations. 

The people I spoke to are convinced that this project is 
one sure way of motivating people and in this particular case 

_it is motivating both Indians and non-Indians. 

They have seen the need to study community structures, 

such as the government, law and order, health and sanitation, 
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recreation, education, homes, public facilities, welfare, labor 
supply. 

Participants are beginning to see needs and wants of the 
community; they are becoming aware of the potential of the 
community. : 

This project has been the means of bringing the Indians 
together. As one person put it, “We found we needed to shake 
hands with each other first before we could expect to spread 
the project to outside communities and involve non-Indians.” 

It appeared that the best way to implement this type of 
project is through the youth. Perhaps this is because the youth 
is not deeply imbedded in traditions, their concepts are not 
narrowed as yet by conventional rules that limit our horizons, 
they don’t know what constitutes impossibilities. In addition, 
they have more energy and time than we have and they are 
ready and willing to use them. 

Anyway, the youth has been making big strides by taking 
hold of We Shake Hands and this really surprises people who 
have been watching this project. 

There is no question that this project is destined to 
alleviate the social and economic ills and at the same time will 
create a better understanding, not only among the Indians but 
also between Indians and non-Indians. I applaud the Associa- 
tion on American Indian Affairs for setting up the program. 

We on the Fort Berthold Reservation have a problem of 
our own, created by the Garrison Dam development, which took 
the best part of our reservation and shuffled our population. 

We have three tribes on the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
in North Dakota, namely the Mandans, Gros Ventre and 
Arickara. Although there was some mixing in the community 
before the inundation, the different tribes made their homes 
with other members of their respective tribes. The Arickaras 
had their district, so did the Gros Ventre and the Mandans. 
However, when the Garrison Dam forced relocation of their 
homes, where they decided to relocate was determined by the 
location of their lands that were allotted some forty years ago 
without any concern for tribal affiliations. All community or- 
ganizations’ structures existing were completely disrupted or 
broken down. We found ourselves in a strange territory with 
new neighbors. 

Any time a change of way of life is imposed on any group 
of people, usually three things happen—self-destruction, hos- 
tility and apathy. I have seen all three happen on our reservation. 
The big question facing us is how to motivate people out of 
these moods. 

Another factor that created a wider and higher barrier 
between the Indians and non-Indians is the non-Indian non- 
conformist who finds a haven among the Indians. He cannot 
usually operate in a competitive world, he is either a fugitive 
from outside justice or was ostracized. In any case he is usually 
unscrupulous and Indians become easy prey. This makes the 
Indian distrustful of any non-Indians. 

Another retarding factor is the difference between the 
Indian and non-Indian community. In order for the non-Indian 
community to function, it must have doctors, engineers, lawyers, 
bankers, merchants, etc. People who live in this type of a com- 
munity know where to go for their needs. Their culture makes 
it necessary for people to be in these roles. The Indian culture 
does not need to have people in these roles in order for their 
community to operate. This is probably one of the reasons why 
Indians scoot home after being relocated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The difference between rural life and urban way of life is 
impact enough upon all races. There is identity, individualism, 
everyone knows you and cares in rural communities. In urban 
life, you are a part of a mass and no one cares. 
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Another cause of our problem is our cultural background 
which serves as an impediment toward what you call progress. 
Our “give-aways,” which we consider virtuous, versus accumu- 
lation, which you consider good. 

Oftentimes, we hear the remark, “Why can’t the Indians 
change their ways like the Swedes, the Germans, Irish, etc., 
who migrated to America. Perhaps the reason they can is be- 
cause nearly all of the way of life in the United States is taken 
from the European culture. 

I believe it is unfair anyway to compare the American 
Indian with the European immigrant. The Irish refused to 
change for some 800 years in Ireland. 

Ordinarily any group of people resist change of culture 
except when there is a famine, epidemic, invasion or some 
other major catastrophe. But I am sure no one here would use 
any one of these to enforce a change among the Indians. Un- 
fortunately, the Bureau of Indian Affairs is trying to use the 
famine as a means for change. Starve or relocate. The choice of 
one is bad enough. 

I think one needs to recognize there is no magic wand or 
formula; that this is going to take time, money and energy, to 
arrive at what is best for the Indian. 

We have done several things on our reservation to alleviate 
the situation and these are purely theoretical panaceas and 
therefore we do not know whether they are practical theories 
or not. 

We initiated a community contest and every humble 
family and individual has a part. This contest we hope will do 
several things. 

1. It will bring the Indians together. This is a common 
cause which will interest every individual in the reservation. 

2. For years, and years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the tribal business council have been urging the Indians to do 
this or that, so that the Indian will eventually become self- 
sufficient, in terms of health, education, economic security, 
better living, etc. For instance, we have been trying to get the 
Indians to adopt good farming and ranching practices; to under- 
stand the necessity of keeping their children in schools; etc. 
When they do all these things, it is done with a sense that 
they are doing us a favor. When they refuse to cooperate or do 
the things which we as a governing body think is good for 
them, they refuse with an idea that they are penalizing or 
punishing us. 

In any event, this process of trying to make the Indians 
do what is good for them is not working. There is need to 
place that responsibility somewhere else. We think this com- 
munity contest is one answer. Now, we don’t have to tell our 
people to do all these things—his neighbor will, because his 
neighbor is trying to win the contest for his community and 
he is not a government official but a neighbor who is going to 
be there for a long time. 

3. Another angle of the community contest is that several 
matters will be accomplished. We think that if our people 
wanted economic security they would have obtained it by now; 
but by trying to win the contest for their community, economic 
security will materialize, so will better health, education, etc. 
So many of our Indians get educated by going to school to 
play football or basketball. As a matter of fact, two of our 
young Indians received their degrees from a college that had a 
rodeo team. These young men attended this college to par- 
ticipate in rodeos. As you well know, Fort Berthold Indians 
are known for their talents in rodeos throughout the country. 
This is why we launched the contest. We believe that our people 
will improve their methods of farming and ranching, not to 
earn more income, but, to win a contest for their community. 
The by-products of this contest will be better health, better 
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homes, better incomes, etc. and a more beautiful and cleaner 
reservation on which we will all be proud to live. 

We employed the Doanes Agricultural Services, Inc. to 
conduct a survey and analysis of our reservation and make 
recommendations for our people. 

Because we recognized that one economy is bad for a 
community or at least there is no stability in community 
economy, we wanted them to explore. the possibilities in agri- 
culture, tourist trade and the industrial potential in our area. 
Heretofore we have been dependent upon agriculture alone. 

In spite of the fact that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
profess to have experts, they can concentrate on only one 
program at a time or they have a mania to go all out on only 
one project at a time. Sort of single-cracked mind. Unlike them, 
we felt that our Indians should have a choice from a number of 
things that are available to them, whichever best suits them. 

The Doanes people gave us their recommendations in 
several volumes in language that we could understand. The 
report is too lengthy to take your time here but to make it 
short, they told us we have a gold mine of opportunities, that 
like the gold mine, it is not worth anything until it is mined. 
It is up to us either to mine it or not. 

We organized an area-wide organization that embraces 
a wide area outside of the reservation and includes both Indians 
and non-Indians. 

Too long we have been unaware of this resource. Hereto- 
fore, each community had been trying to promote its own 
interests on a solo basis. The non-Indian assumed that we 
Indians were adequately cared for by the Bureau and we 
Indians, on the other hand, felt that the outside world consisted 
of people who were competent and able to take care of their 
affairs. Both assumptions are fallacious. 

Now I would like to tell you about our trip to Puerto Rico. 
We made this trip to see how people are motivated. They had 
apathy there, too, but this “Bootstrap Operation” did something 
to the Puerto Ricans. Today, they are making strides to alleviate 
their situation and in any event, the progress there is really 
phenomenal. 

They had an over-population problem. There are 649 
people to every square mile. They have a high birth rate. At 
one time, they had a high death rate, but now that health and 
sanitary facilities have been improved, this high death rate 
has been cut down to a minimum. 

I believe that the Puerto Ricans have recognized that 
Democracy and Perfection are incompatibles and have learned 
to live with it—at least the Government operates with a 
knowledge that they will not attain perfection as an end. All 
branches of Government there not only coordinated their efforts, 
but readily admitted that their operation is not perfect. 

I was quite impressed with the way the Chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico put it. He said their operation there 
at the University was “creative fumbling.” 

Some of our people in our delegation attended some 
community meetings in Puerto Rico. The Puerto Ricans sat 
around in a circle. The group organizer—equivalent of a pre- 
siding officer, the chairman or the president—sat outside of a 
circle. This person opened the meeting and stated the purpose 
of the meeting and from there on, the people in the circle took 
over. No one addressed the presiding officer—they forgot 
about him. Sometimes one person spoke, sometimes two people 
at once and at other times, three people. There was no semblance 
of order. Again imperfection is tolerated in their operation. 

Here in America, we strive for perfection. We use a 
complicated parliamentary procedure—usually Roberts’ Rules 
of Order. We try to have a perfect meeting, and thereby defeat 
our purpose. Some person will venture forth in a meeting such 


as this and someone will howl that “the man is out of order.” 
Maybe the man had the solution for the problem at hand. At 
any rate, this discourages participation. . 

Diversity is recognized to be an ingredient in Democracy. 
Here in America we recognize it to a certain extent. Puerto 
Rico goes a step farther than we do. It tolerates diversity in 
culture. But at the same time, it respects the right of individuals 
to go from one culture to another. Here in America, we want 
every one to conform. For this reason, we expect the Indian to 
assimilate, integrate, acculturate or whatever term is used to 
describe a mass change or abandonment of their culture, for 
something else. 

Here in the United States, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
in an effort to make the Indian change set up the relocation 
program. And it continues in total disregard of the fact in- 
dustries do not want to employ people who are over a certain 
age. The Commissioner also seems to be completely oblivious 
to the business recession. Another situation that he does 
not know about, or ignores, is that these industrial cities 
are not prepared for the influx of the population in their 
territory. There is serious shortage of public facilities, health, 
educational institutions, housing, transportation, etc. The Com- 
missioner’s main concern seems to be to get the Indians far 
enough away from the reservation and get them lost in some 
distant city. This is definitely a brutal way of making the 
Indian change his way of life. 

Another step that is being used by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs is the dissipation of Indian land holdings. At the rate 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is alienating our lands, it will not 
be too long from now before we, too, will have 649 people to 
every square mile. 

I was asked what the next step should be now that we had 
seen Operation Bootstrap. I stated that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs should go to Puerto Rico, and see this bootstrap 
method. 

We, the Indians, will continue to pit our puny strength 
against the might of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to retain our 
way of life. We like it. We're proud of it. We would like to - 
have you come and see and enjoy our culture while it lasts. I 
can see that it will not be too long from now, at the rate the 
Bureau is breaking up the reservations, when the Indian will 
be just a page in the history book. 


ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES AFFILIATION 
WITH ORGANIZATIONS IN OKLAHOMA 
AND SOUTHWEST 


Affiliation of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
with its parent-organization, the New Mexico Association on 
Indian Affairs and with the American Indian Institute of the 
University of Oklahoma was announced by the Directors of the 
Association at their annual meeting on April 22. 

“Strength will flow in two directions as a result of the 
linking of our 36-year-old national organization with these 
firmly established and honored groups in the Indian states,” 
said Oliver La Farge, Association president. “We have always 
sent and shall continue to send investigators to Indian trouble- 
spots. Now, however, we shall have permanent outposts in the 
field, steadily informing us of Indian problems in local areas 
and calling upon us to add our national strength to theirs in 
the solution of these problems.” 

Miss Catherine Farrelly, president of the New Mexico 
Association on Indian Affairs, hailed the affiliation with her 
group. She said that funds received from the Association on 
American Indian Affairs would strengthen both organizations 
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by enabling her group to extend and intensify its field program; 
Oliver La Farge, Association on American Indian Affairs presi- 
dent, replied that the national body would in turn be richer 
because of the New Mexico group’s unique position as the 
trusted ally of the Navajo and Pueblo people. A future issue of 
this Newsletter will carry a report on Southwestern Indian 
conditions by Charles E. Minton, Executive Secretary of the 
New Mexico Association on Indian Affairs. 

Dr. Angie Debo, member of the Board of Directors of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs, received the announce- 
ment of affiliation on behalf of the American Indian Institute 
of the University of Oklahoma. Introduced by Mr. La Farge as 
one who is known throughout the world and loved in her own 
state as the historian of Oklahoma, Dr. Debo is author of the 
following works, among others: And Still the Waters Run, The 
Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. 

Dr. Debo announced that the first joint undertaking of 
- the Association and its Oklahoma affiliate was the publication 
of a manual of Federal, state and local services available to 
Oklahoma Indians. 

A request by Mr. Philemon Berry, chairman of the Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Tribes was placed before the Directors 
by Dr. Debo. Mr. Berry appealed to the Association to conduct 
an objective survey of the conditions of his people and Indian 
Bureau administration of their affairs. Dr. Debo was authorized 
to inform the Kiowa, Comanche and Apache chairman that a 
trained fieldworker would be assigned to this area for a month, 
and that the resultant report would be published. 


A POLICY ON INDIAN LAND 


“A positive, feasible, simply spelled-out policy for the 
preservation of Indian lands in Indian ownership” was pre- 
sented to the Directors of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs at their annual meeting on April 22 and unanimously 
adopted. 

“The Bureau of Indian Affairs, with the acquiescence of 
the Interior Department, is allowing the Indian communities 
‘to be sold away from under the very feet of the Indian people,” 
said La Verne Madigan, Executive Director of the Association, 
“but it is not enough to demand that land-sales be stopped. 
Those who administer and legislate Indian affairs must be 
shown that Indian land sales really can be stopped in a way 
justifiable to the tax-payer and acceptable equally to Indian 
individuals who are forced by poverty to sell their lands and 
to tribes which want to keep the lands in Indian ownership.” 

The statement of policy will be sent to Indian tribes, 
Indian-interest organizations, legislators and administrators for 
study. The text follows: 


RESOLUTION 

BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED by the Board of Directors 
of the Association on American Indian Affairs at its Annual 
Meeting on April 22, 1958, that the following statement is 
adopted as the policy of the Association on American Indian 
Affairs on Indian land: 

Recently the United States Public Health Service published 
a most searching, carefully documented report of the present 
conditions of our Indian population. While that report neces- 
sarily concentrated on health problems, it also contained a 
number of penetrating comments on Indian life generally. 
After pointing out some of the shocking statistics on Indian 
disease rates, the Report stated: 

“To achieve good health, Indians need more than 
measures aimed directly at disease prevention and 
control. They need better general education, voca- 
tional training, housing, food, roads and means of 


transportation. They need more understanding and 
acceptance by the rest of the population, particularly 
their own non-Indian neighbors. They also need 
adequate economic opportunities.” 


It is with this problem of affording Indians adequate 
economic opportunities that friends of the Indians must 
necessarily concern themselves. 

Unquestionably some new economic opportunities are 
offered by enabling Indians to move to the cities and find jobs 
there. But today the Indian reservation population is growing 
by numbers greater than those of Indians relocated to the cities. 
Clearly something must be done also to improve life on the 
reservation. 

To improve living conditions on Indian reservations it is 
essential that work opportunities be provided for the large 
fraction of the Indian employable population that is today 
limited to seasonal work of the most menial variety or is totally 
unemployed. 

Efforts toward improving economic conditions are un- 
doubtedly being made today. But as we survey the Indian scene, 
we find that these efforts offer a ray of hope only where a 
relatively stable base exists on which to build. That base is 
provided by the Indians’ chief capital asset, their land. 

Where Indian land was never allotted in severalty and is 
thus still held by the Tribe, the land base is stable. Where the 
land has been split up, on the other hand, it is being sold today 
at a rapid rate. The Indian Bureau's large Branch of Realty, 
for which over $3,000,000 are being appropriated annually, is 
today performing little more than a large land brokerage busi- 
ness, liquidating Indian land holdings. The Indians’ single 
substantial asset is thus lost, the proceeds frequently being spent 
on current living expenses. 

The loss of land is a loss of future opportunities to build 
a better life. Beyond that, it has a seriously demoralizing effect 
on the Indian population, engendering a feeling of hopelessness 
and despair. 

Therefore, to give new hope to our Indian population and 
to lay a firm foundation for their economic improvement, we 
advocate a program which should include legislation to the 
following effect: 

(1) Each Indian tribe shall be given the power to 
declare, by referendum vote, a one-year moratorium on all 
land sales to non-members of the Tribe, such moratorium 
to be subject to extension as provided hereinafter. 

(2) There shall be added to the Revolving Loan 
Fund the amount of $20,000,000, with the provision that 
all moneys in the Fund shall be available for loans to all 
tribes for use in land consolidation programs. 

(3) Each Indian tribe shall, during the year of the 
moratorium, prepare a comprehensive land consolidation 
and land use plan and submit it to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The Bureau shall, upon Tribal request, render 
technical assistance in the preparation of the plan. 

(4) The Bureau of Indian Affairs shall accept the 
Tribal plan or, if it is deemed not acceptable, set forth its 
objections and submit a counterproposal. Thereafter the 
Tribe and the Bureau shall have one year in which to work 
out a mutually acceptable plan. 

(5) Once a plan has been approved, funds, as pro- 
vided under (2) above, shall be made available to the 
Tribe for the purpose of putting the plan into effect. 

(6) If a bona fide plan has been submitted under 
this program prior to the expiration of the moratorium 
period, the moratorium shall remain in effect until the plan 
is put into effect or the negotiation period has expired. 
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